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From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


The Sex, which is with such singu- 
lar propriety denominated the Fair, 
must not be alarmed if we make 
them on this day objects of our es- 
pecial notice. Nay, start not ladies, 
we are not disposed to raise a deeper 
damask on those lovely cheeks; we 
only wish to remind you of your prop- 
er dignity, of that scale that you are 
entitled to hold in the rank of intelli- 
gent beings. Man has been ostenta- 
tiously called your lord and master ; 
but itis a strange mis-nomer—he is 
the slave of female charms, depend- 
ent for his happiness on asmile. He- 
roes who have stormed batteries and 
braved death in all his forms in the 
‘tented field, have supk dismayed be- 
fore a frown from the ruddy lips of 
female beauty: here the conqueror 
becomes vanquished, and he reaps his 
laurels only to lay them at your feet; 
he is himself conquered in his turn, 
and he wears willingly his chains 

Pardon us, Ladies, if we wish to 
monopolize such important seyvices as 
you, and you alone, are capable of 
rendering on the side of economy. It 
remains with you to declare, whether 
we shall not be favored with an entire 
and salutary revolution in the empire 
of manners) Our young men who 
can aspire to no higher reward, (aid 
higher they need not aspire to,) thay 
one benignant smile from the cheek: 
of virtuous beauty, are formed and 
fashioned, according to your wishes 
and desues, Following implicitly the 
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footsteps of the fair: in vain the mor- 
alist may write, in vain all the influ- 
ence of social life may be bent the 
other way, when they have to en- 
counter bright eyes and ruddy cheeks. 
You must have seen, Ladies, the dis- 
tress of your country, and your own 
houses and firesides have undoubtedly 
been shaken, and many of them ut- 
terly overthrown by the shocks of our 
political earthquakes. This is the 
proper season for heroines as well as 
heroes, to exert themselves. It now 
becomes the duty of the fair, to make 
frugality a practical virtue. They 
can do more for the ref*rmation of 
manners, than all our politicians can 
do, if they possessed the power of 
Bounaparte in his proudest day. 


The heroism of the American fair, 
is not unknown or unrecorded in the 
revolutionary annals of our country. 
When Charleston was in the possess- 
ion of our enemies, splendid balls 
were given by the British officers, 
to which the ladies of that city were 
invited. They, however, one and all, 
refused their attendance, and gave 
their attention to their sick and wound- 
ed countrymen: the British ofhcers 
wefe awed into reverence by so much 
dignity and virtue. We cite this ex- 
ample as a precedent, worthy of be 
ing followed at the present day. 
Your country a second time demands 
your services, not indeed to soothe 
your wounded and dying countrymen, 
but to teach them to practise retrench- 
ment and economy, to make those 
virtues fashionable, without the exer- 
cise of which, an awful and portentous 
calamity lours upon our horizon. 
You sacrifice nothing—no, not one 
substantial pleasure, and you save ev- 
e:y thing. You reclaim our young 
men from habits of profusion and wan- 
ton expenditure, at the time, when 
every retrenchment, not incompatible 
with domestic comfort, should be 
made. Let the ladies but say, and this 
reformation is not only projected but 
accomplished 


We wish their assistance, to bring 
us back to the plain, simple, manly 
lives of our ancestors, to that period 
where we look for the permanent glo- 
ries of American history ; we wish your 
assistance, to make vur young men, 
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not in empty words, but in deed, and 
in truth, republicans, plain, practical 
republicans, men, who would sacritice 
a new coat to preserve the welfare of 
their country. Your fathers and your 
relatives will feel this prosperous 
change in their own families; they 
will feel the pervading intluence ot 
this new order of things, operating 
upon them unseen, but felt, like the 
touch of the atmosphere; they wil! 
feel the transformation in their own 
families, and with what honest pride 
inay the parent fold his child in his 
arms, and say, my daughter has done 
this! She may prevent the fall of 
her father’s house, and probably re- 
claim her parent himself from the 
ruin of his circumstances, from bank- 
ruptcy andadungeon. Are not these, 
ey blessings worth contending 
for ? 


We shall shortly, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, celebrate another an- 
niversary of American independence, 
and we do not despair of seeing, even 
before that time, a female society es- 
tablished in Baltimore, to encourage 
domestic frugality and economy. ‘The 
plan would be a very simple one; fov 
if our Belles would enter only into 
one resolution, to encourage and to 
practise economy, all these beneficent 
changes would follow. 


It is surely unnecessary, to enlarge 
on this topic, as it is evident what an 
immense moral power would be gain- 
ed, if we beheld the white forms of 
female beauty surrounding the altar 
of the living God. Virtue, although 
practised by few, is acknowledged by 
all: itis to reduce such sentiments to 
the touch of practical experience, that 
every good man must wish to see in 
such a confederacy the powerful ac- 
cession of female charms. What 
benefits might be expected, without 
indulging in romance, to be in store 
for the rising generation ? Why 
should all the follies of life, its gew- 
gaws, and its baubles, its pleasures, tts 
amusements, its decorations, why in 
fact should we allot to the powerful 
empire of fashion every thing but 
virtue? ‘lo behold how formidable 
this influence is, the Deity from 
Sinai declares “ thou shalt not kill :* 
human law, in obedience to this divine 
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maodete, denominates this crime mur- 
der. Butif a man falls in a duel. 
fashion proclaims the deed an affair of 
honor, and thus the infatuated man 
conceives himself absolved from his 
double allegiance, to his fellow man 
andio his God Surely, it is worth 
one struggle to unite in one eternal 
wedlock, fashion and virtue. 


——_—— 








FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLL. 


THE CAVERN. 
A TALE OF OTHER TIMES. 


tt was in the year 1715, just after 
the ill-managed rebellion; a heavy 
thunder-storm had spread itself over 
Scotland. ‘I'he thunder had abated 
considerably, and each peal seemed 
less terrific, till at length it entirely 
passed away. Two men were now 
seen by the spies, set by government 
to find out the strong hold of some of 
the Jacobite noblemen, which was 
supposed to be somewhere in these 
parts, climbing the rocky steep of 
D—-~. wrapped in their plaids. They 
were engaged in close conversation ; 
and seemed altogther unmindful of 
the rain, which had wetted them to 
the skin. After climbing precipices 
almost impenetrable to mortals, they 
stopped before a cave, whose rugged 
mouth seemed to yawn fora sacrifice ; 
and to threaten the instant immolation 
of all that dared enter it; and after 
lookisg carefully about them to see 
that they were unobserved, one of 
them touched a secret spring, and in- 
stantly a ladder arose to view, upon 
which they descended, and drawing it 
in after them, thought themsleves se- 
eure and unsuspected. As the spies 
drew near the cavern, they heard the 
sound of the bagpipe, accompanied by 
the following 

SONG. 

We have seen days of better note, 

And dwelt in balls of splendour ; 


But sooner would die in our castle’s moat, 
Than liberty surrender. 


Curs’d be the Southrona, our foes, 
Who have made us take shelter here : 
Curs’d be they forthe worst of our woes, 
They laid our friends on the bier. 
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And call we that wo, which we fain 
Would have come unto us? 

Should we wish them with us to remain, 
Beneath a proud tyrant’s curse? 


No—no, we thank God for his care, 

In calling them away, 

From the scenes which we, in our despair, 

Behold each passing day. 

The party in the cave consisted of 
disaffected noblemen, who, by their 
attempts to place James il on the 
throne, had ruined themselves, and 
they and their families had been per- 
secuted with all the rigour which 
marked those days, and were obliged 
to take up their abode in caves, and 
wherever else they could secrete 
themselves, They had sworn re- 
venge on their persecutors; and 
scarcely a day passed in which some 
important personage in the Southron 
cause did not disappear. ‘The whole 
country was in consternation ; after 
dark, scarcely one solitary form glided 
through the formerly populous streets. 
What was to be done? Who were 
the aggressors? was in every one’s 
mouth. If they levied an army, 
against whom was its force to be di- 
rected? Noone knew; or, if they 
did, dared not say so, lest their life 
should pay for it. 


Thus it went on month after month, 
and year after year, till, at length, 
some dispute arising among the proud 
Scottish fugitives, each assembled his 
clansman and followers; and fought 
near the mouth of the cave. The 
earth was soon covered with the dead 
and dying; and during the confusion 
created by this civil war, several pris- 
oners escaped from the cave; and it 
is supposed, informed the ministers of 
their imprisonment, and of the resort 
of these noblemen; but it is uncertain 
whether it came from them or from 
some. other source; for the inform- 
er’s name was kept a profund se- 
cret. 


Some few. of the nobles left the 
cave next day, with their. followers ; 
soon after which the Southron troops 
were ordered against those who re- 
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mained. But they, who a few days 
before, seemed as if they conld have 
quaffed each others’ hearts’-blood, 
were now united, by the approaching 
evil, with the strongest ties. They 
lav in ambuscade among the rocks, 
and from the crevices in which they 
hid themselves, picked out the South- 
ron officers with the most deadly aim. 
This warring with unseen enemies, 
could answer no purpose except to 
murder the poor fellows ordered on 
the expedition ; and they were order- 
ed to fall back; and after this no one 
dared for some time to take the com- 
mand of the troops; but, at length, 
they besieged the place, and forced 


them out by famine, and the want of 


when all who were in 
the cave were cut to pieces; not 
however, without defending them- 
selves to the last, with the utmost 
bravery. 

The cave had soon after,a new set of 
masters ; who, after breaking away 
all means of descending the cave, 
prepared the ladder, which we have 
mentioned before. They were no 
other than those who had left it the 
day after the affray ; and who carried 
on the same system of war against 
the English, as they had formerly 


ammunition ; 


done. 

It was two of these whom the spies 
had seen enter the cave ; and, having a 
sufficient clue to their manner of in” 
gress and egress, they placed a guard 
at the mouth of the cave, with orders 
to shoot every one that appeared in 
the it. The troops were then col- 
lected together, with scaling ladders, 
&c. with the intention of entering the 
cave sword in hand and extirpating 
the inhabitants. They met with ne 
opposition. About fifty were on the 
ladders, and five hundred about. the 
entrance ; when just as the signal for 
attack was given, a long shrill whistle 
was heard from the interior of the 
cave, and immediately the whole party 
who hadentered, were blown to at- 
oms, and of those who were.outside 
very few. escaped. The Jacobites 


—_ 
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set fire to their powder-magazine, and | 


went with their enemies, to “ that 
bourne whence no traveller returns.” 
a. Q. V. 


eae 
———— 
FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


THEATRE. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. 
Wallack took leave of the Boston au- 
dience in a very neat and appropriate 
address, suggested by the occasion. 
The house was filled to overflowing, 
and ornamented by the presence of 
the taste, fashion and respectability 
of the town. Mr. Wallack was not 
insensible to this testimonial of his 
merits, and considering the arduous- 
ness of the task he had to accomplish, 
in the personation of four several 
characters, he was never more deserv- 
edly entit led to applause. He commen- 
ced in the trial scene of the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” in which he was so 
completely identified with the origi- 
nal, that an unconscious observer 
would almost have supposed be had 
beheld old Shylock himself. There 
was all the unconquerable spirit of 
revenge exhibited, which one anxious- 
ly seeks for on the stage, in order to 
realize his anticipations from a peru- 
sal of this masterly character. The 
specimen which Mr. Wallack furnish- 
ed of his talents in Coriolanus, al- 
though less unexceptionable, served 
to convince us of what he would most 
probably be enabled to effect from a 
little experience and discretion. In 
the earlier parts of the last scene in 
the play, he was rather deficient io 
dignity, and not sufficiently discrimina- 
ting and forcible in his delineation of 
the passions. He did not appear to 
be fully awake to the important busi- 
ness before him,in which his own life, 
the fate of his country, and of his kin- 
dred, were to be decided at a biow. 
But he amply made up for this indif- 
ference, however, at the close of the 
performance, and furnished some ex- 
amples of acting which reminded us of 
avhat amaterials the character is com- 





posed, and how faithfully it must have 
been portrayed by the celebrated 
Kemble. The third act of “* Hamlet” 
followed these attempts, in two scenes 
of which Mr. Wallack is particularly 
distinguished. Nature has done a 
great deal to qualify him for the part, 
and here he is one of her most suc- 
cessful votaries. Setting aside some 
few defects in reading, such as false 
emphasis, and indistinct articulation, 
we thought him the most engaging 
Hamlet we ever saw, and we believe 
the sense of the auditors generally 
would have justified our opinion. 


Mr. Wallack closed the first part of 
the entertainment if we may so call 
it, with “ Richard the Third ;”’ and as 
we have observed on a former occa- 
sion, so on the present one, he surpas- 
sed in the dream scene all his 
competitors upon our stage. We were 
much pleased also with his imitations 
of the London Actors, although, with 
one exception, we have never been 
enabled to judge of their fidelity to 
the originals. It was very evident he 
had not forgotten the peculiarities, 
nor did he lose sight of the excellen- 
cies of Cooke,excelleneies which none, 
but the great master himself, have 
been enabled faithfully to portray. 

In the brief observations which Mr. 
Wallack made to the audience, prev- 
ious to his departure, he declared that 
the recent fatal calamity at Savannah 
having prevented him from fulfilling 
his engagement there, he was inducéd 
to comply with the wishes of his 
friends by another visit to Boston. 
His reception here was extremely 
flattering to his feelings, and demand- 
ed his heart felt gratitude. He was 
now, however, about to return to his 
native country, where he trusted he 
to recollect, what- 
ever his future prospects might be, 
that the little talent he pessesséd was 
warmed into life by their approha- 
tion. - 


should never fail 





A good politician keeps his own se- 
crets, and steals yours. 





A GOOD CUSTOMER, 


A correspondent of a provincia! 
paper, under the signature of “A 
Scharsdale Farmer,” having written 
with some asperity on the subject o! 
ale measures used by innkeepers, “ A 
Publican” says, in his reply, ‘if 1 am 
not mistaken, the Scharsdale Farmer 
was in my house the other evening. 
He entered at the kitchen door, and 
immediately scraped his shoes upon a 
bar,that is attached to the first grate ; 
he then surveyed the bar, and at 
length took to the parlor. At these 


_times, Mr. Editor, it behoves us to be 


economical, and for this reason, my 
servant had made up a substantial fire, 
which my guest immediately destroy- 
ed with the poker. The bell rung 
most furiously—‘ Did you call, sir!’ 
‘Bring me half a pint of ale, full 
measure.’ The order was executed. — 
The bell again; Did you ring, Sir” 
‘Bring me a clean pipe, I have to- 
bacco in my pocket’—Bell again— 
Did you call, Sir ?—* Bring me a spit- 
ting box.’—*‘ Directly, Sir.’ —The bell 
— What do you want, sir? * Bring me 
the news paper.’—‘ Yes, Sir.’ The 
bell—* What have I to pay ??—Two 
pence, Sir.’ * Take it out of this one 
pound note; but be sure you bring 
me good silver..—TVhus Mr. Editor, 
my coal was destroyed; half a mouid 
candle wasted; servant’s attendance, 
&¢. and for what? My ale cost me 
2s. 4d. per gallon, I sell it at 2% 8. 
which leaves me a profit of one farth- 
ing upon the Scharsdale Farmer’s half 
piot full measure ! 





Without corresponding acts of good- 
ness, faith is of no avail. 





Those ladies and gentlemen, who 
wish to purchase books and stationa- 
ry at unusually low prices, are invited 
to the Bookstore and Lottery office of 
LEONARD C. BOWLES, No 5¢, 
Cornhill, who has for sale a general 
assortment of Miscellaneons and 
School Books, Account Books of all 
kinds, Legers, Wastes, Journals, Day 
Books, &c. &c. Foolscap, Pot and 
Letter Paper, from $2 to $10 per 
Ream. With éwery Article of Sta- 
tionary m general use. Merchants, 
Libraries, Academies and Schools sup- 
plied on the best terms. 

A'so for sale as above, Tickets and 
parts in the Sprincrre.p Bawee Lorre- 
xy, in a variety of numbers —Prize 
rickets taken in payment, and all or- 
ders faithtully attended to. June 3. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


ON PUBLICK EXECUTIONS. 


The frequency,with which crimes of 
the most nefarious character have of 
late been committed, in our country, 
exhibits melancholy proofs of the de- 
pravity of human nature. On the 
other hand the detestation, with which 
these crimes are viewed by the great 
body of the people; the eagerness 
with which the perpetrators are 
sought after and brought to trial ; and 
the promptness, and fidelity, and im- 
partiality, with which our wise and 
salutary laws are executed, furnish a 
consoling contrast. Add to this the 
humane treatment, which the con- 
demned malefactors experience, es- 
pecially in being indulged in a free 
and unbiassed choice of religious 
friends and instructors, to counsel and 
comfort them in their last momerts, 
while prayers for their final happiness 
are ascending from the pious and the 
good of all denominations, and we 
shall find abundant reason to be grate- 
ful to God, by whose grace so much of 
benevolence and beneticence is still 
apparent among us. 

if, however, we follow the criminal 
to the place of execution, we there 
again behold much of the dark side of 
the buman character. Though the 
untiappy culprit, his spiritual gnide, 
his executioners, and a considerable 
majority of the multitude of specta- 
iors behave with perfect propriety, 
stil] there is a large number, who ap- 
pear totally uninfluenced by the sol- 
emn and awful transactions, of which 
they are witnesses, or excited only 
to indecent levity and savage merri- 
ment. 

Were this conduct confined to har- 
dy soldiers and sailors, who have long 
been familiar with blood and slaugh- 
ter, it were less unaccountable and 
shocking. But what shall be said, 





when females are seen flocking by - 
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hundreds through miry streets, inter- 
mingled with the lowest and most in- 
decent of the other sex, to witness 
such an execution? With what 
words, cun the detestation be describ- 
ed, which is felt by every civilized, 
not to say christianized, mind, when 
females are seen to smile, and heard 
to converse with unfeeling indiffer- 
ence, or cruel exultation, while a fel- 
low mortal is exhibited to their view 
in the agonies of death ? 

Tell it not in India; publish it not 
in the wilds of America; let not the 
islands of the great sea hear the re- 
port thereof; lest our character be 
despised by the heathen, and our holy 
religion suffer reproach by the inde- 
cency and wickedness of pro- 
fessors. 


its 


PROPRIETY. 





TO TRE EDITOR OF THE LADIEs’ PORT 


FOLIO. 


Sir —I request you would be so good as to 
insert the prayer of Revd. Mr. Larrisy which 
was offered up at the late execution, as | wish 
to preserve it in my volume of your paper, 
which I calculate to preserve and bind. 1 
think, furthermore, that it will have a tenden- 
cy todo away the unjust prejudices, which 
are too prevalent against our brethren of the 
Romish church, the priests of which are ac- 
cused of pretending to pardon sins for mon- 
ey, and the people of being duped to bestow 
their money for this purpose. For my part, 
I do not recollect ever to have read or heard 
a prayer more oerihedor, in the present ac- 
ceptation of that word, in this part of our 
country, Though 1 make this request, you 
may rest assured, that I am 

NO ROMAN CATHOLICK. 


The following is the substance of the 
prayer, offered up by Father Larrisy, at the 
place of execution of Michael Powers, on 
thursday of last week. 


PRAYER. 


At this solemn hour of distress and 
sorrow, on the scaffold of ignominy, 
encompassed with the gloomy shades 
of death, to whom shall we fly but to 
thee, O Almighty and most merciful 
Father! Thy adorable Son being in 
an agony prayed the more earnestly. 
Through his merits, and in union with 
him, this poor culprit comes to the 
throne of grace that he may obtain 
mercy. Mercy he does not, and he 
ought not to expect in this world. 
He submits with humble resignation 
to the just sentence which dooms him to 














death; bat whilst stern justice says: 
Die thou must! Jet thy mercy, O 
Lord, say to him; Repent and live 
for ever. Let these sentiments be in 
him which were also in the good 
thief on the Cross. Let him, like 
this true penitent, be mspired with a 
lively faith, simeere repentance and 
ardent love, Let him fix the eyes of 
his heart on Jesus crucified, and ex- 
claim: I indeed suffer justly, for 1 re- 
ceive the due reward of my deeds, 
but my Saviour has done no evil, and 
it isfor me that he suffered; and do 
thou, adorable Saviour, God blessed 
for ever more, who didst love us and 
didst deliver thyself for us, do whis- 
perto is broken heart; ‘This day 
thou, shalt be with me in Para- 
dise. 

Whilst we pray that his soul may 
be saved, we beg also, O Almighty 
God, that his death may teach us an 
important lesson. May these instru- 
ments of death and ignominy pro- 
claim to all the enormity of the crime 
of Murder. May all be sensible that 
Murder, should it ever escape the 
justice of men, will, if unrepented of, 
be eternally punished in the flames of 
hell. May we all anderstand, O Lord, 
that the justice of men punishes and 
can punish only the cruel deed of 
Marder, but that thy justice abhors 
and punishes the desire to commit it. 
*‘ He that hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer” in thy sight. Let us then hum- 
ble ourselves, strike our breasts aod 
banish from them every sentiment of 
hatred and revenge. Do not permit, 
O Lord, that we should ever indulge 
for a moment these unhappy passions. 
for we see that in a moment, shonid 
an opportunity offer, we might be- 
come real murderers. Teach us, O 
God of charity how to love one 
another. 

We thank thee, O Lord, that thy 
charity is in the heart of thy servant, 
whose hard duty it is to execute the 
sentence of the law, that, instead of 
hating, he pities and has kindly treat- 
ed the poor culprit, and that the sword 
of justice with which he must strike, 
is bedewed with his tears. May thy 
blessing, O Lord, be upon every feel- 
ing and charitable heart. 

With an humble gratitude, I would 
also thank thee, O Lord, for having 
blessed my ministry in regard to this 
my poor brother. Thy grace has en- 
abled me to dispel the gloom of des- 
pair, to soften the hardened heart, to 
preach repentance (f hope) unto sal- 
vation, to say tothe repenting sinner ; 


—_ 
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My son, be of good heart thy sins are 
forgiven thee. 

Save him, O Lord, forgive him, 
comfort him at this awful moment. 
Let thy Holy Spirit cry in his heart ; 
Father into thy hands I commend my 
Spirit, Lord Jesus receive my soul. 

Heavenly Father have mercy on his 
immortal soul. We beg it throngh 
the merits of Jesus Christ thy Son, 
who, with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth one God—world 
without end. Amen. 





FOR THE LADIEs’ PORT FOLIO. 


HINTS TO MARRIED PERSONS. 


In my last, allusion was made to 
the prevalence of trifling disputes 
among married persons,—of their be- 
ing necessarily a barrier to that social 
harmony which should exist between 
Husband and Wife; and of their op- 
erating as a check upon such young 
bachelors, as would, but forthe many 
examples now existing of this evil, se- 
riously consider of a change in their 
situations. I am well aware that it 
requires a most active, perhaps some- 
times painful exercise of forbearance 


in the one, not to recriminate when. 


treated disrespectfully by the other. 
llowever, it is even better to sutler 
these pains of wounded sensibility 
alone,than to subject those around you 
to like suffering. 

Viewing mutual repect between 
Husband and Wife to be an essential 
prerequisite to the enjoyment of con- 
juzal happiness, I would earnestly 
recommend its early adotion and con- 
tinaed cultivation by such as are mar- 


ried, or matched. For, if while lov- 


ers, evidence is given of a want of 


mutual respect, (however ardent the 
protestations of love and admiration.) 
it may be prophetically recorded, 
that after the honey moon is over, 
they may be classed with “ The Dis- 
senters.” 

A CANDIDATE. 


Blame no man tur what he cannot 
help, We must not expect of the 
dial to tell us the hour after the sun is 
act, 





FOR THE LADIES PORT FOLIO. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER, 
From an aboriginal American to his father. 

Father,—After a long, very long 
walk, [ have arrived at this big town, 
now called Boston by white folks ;— 
red folks callit Shaumut. 1 found my 
way to it, by your pointing in ihe true 
direction, and steered my course by 
observing the sun, moon and stars. I 
have passed through many places, 
called by white folks Vermont, New- 
Hampshire, and many other strange 
names. I also came through Nasha- 
way and Natick; once famous places 
for Indians, now wholly over run by 
the whites. The former place is cal- 
led Lancaster, except the river, which 
is still called Nashaway; the latter 
retains its original name. 

I will tell you another time how | 
was treated, as I was coming to this 
place. I now tell you what I have 
seen here. I came in this morning 
over a great, long, big bridge, where 
a man made me_ stop and give 
him one cent of their wampum, to 
pay for keeping the bridge in re- 
pair. 

Isaw hundreds and thousands of 
people, on foot, on horseback, and in 


carriages of various sorts, hurrying in- | 


to the big town, some laughing, some 
talktug, and some being silent and 
looking serious. I asked what was 
the matter, and was told, that a man 
was to be hanged by the neck till he 
was dead, becuse he had killed anoth- 
er man, against whom he hada spite, 
with a big tomahawk. 
derer and the murdered person came 
over the great, big waters, and did not 
belong to this country. 


Both the mur- 


But notwith- 


standing this, the sachems of this place | 
ordered the murderer to be hanged to | 


avenge innocent blood. 


I find this people very much like 
red people. Old men, young men 
and boys were eager to see the execu- 
tion. Nor were the white and black 
Squaws less eager than the sannops. 


L did not see any red squaws; there 














are very few hereabouts. But the 
white and black squaws were running 
with great earnestness, some with 
one pappoos in their arms, and lead- 
ing another by the hand, while a 
third was following. Some white 
and black sannops too had their pap- 
pooses and boys with them. So you 
see that this people are very much 
like the red folks, in this respect ; 
curious to see the death blow giv- 
en. 

The long-knives, that were to hang 
the culprit, rode on white horses, and 
the culprit rode ina carriage, with 
a powwow drest in white, whe 
kept reading to the murderer from a 


| book, and talking to him, and telling 


him to die like aman. When I came 
to the place of execution, I found 
there was’a platform built up with 
timbers and planks; and the prisoner: 
and the powwow, and the long knives, 
went on to the platform, and fixed a 
rope to put round the-prisoner’s neck. 
The powwow then knelt down with 
the prisoner, and prayed to the Great 
Spirit, to forgive him, and to make 
hin happy in the other world. 

A fier this the rope was put round 
the culprit’s neck, a cap was drawn 
over his head.and face, and the plank, 
on which he stood, was dropped down 
from under him, and he died directly. 
I saw that, at this time, one of the 
white squaws had sensibility cnougk 
to faint; one or two shed tears; a 
but many: 
seemed to regard the whale transac- 
tion with very little feeling. Most of 
the males too behaved in @-similar 
manner; but none of them better or 
with more humanity than Indians de, 
when they tomahawk a murderer. 

TAKAWOMPBAIT 


———— 
—— 


few appeared serious; 


SCIENTIFIC SAGACITY, 

In the winter of 1790, as a numbe! 
of boys were skating on a eke in a 
remote part of Yorkshire, the ice 
happened to break at a considerable 
distance from the shore, and one of 
them unfortunately fellin. No house 
was hear, where ropes or the assist: 
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ance of more aged hands couk! be 
procured, and the beys were afraid 
to ventnre forward to save their strug- 
Sling companion, fiom a natural dread 
that where the ice had given way, it 
might give way again, and involve 
more of them in jeopardy. In this 
alarming emergency, one of them, 
of more tagacity than the rest, sug- 
gested an expedient which, for its 
scientific conception, would have done 
honour to the boyhood of a Watt 
or an Archimedes. He might prob- 
ubly remember having seen, that 
while a plank placed perpendicularly 
on thin ice will burst through, the 
same plank, if laid horizontally along 
the ice, will be firmly borne, and af- 
ford even a safe footing ; and applying 
with great ingenuity and presence 
of mind, the obvious principle of this 
difference to the danger before them, 
be proposed to his companions that 
they should lay themselves flat along 
the ice, in a line one behind an- 
other, each push forward the boy be- 


before him, till they reached the hole | 


where their playmate was still plung- 
ing, heroically volunteering to be 
himself the first in the chain. The 
plan was instantly adopted, and to the 
gieat joy of the boys, and their gal- 
Jant leader, they succeeded in rescu- 
ing their companion from a watery 
grave, atamoment when, Overcome 
by terror and exertion, he was una- 
ble to make another effort to save 
bimself. Reader excuse a tear of 
gratitude. The name of the boy 
saved was—Revsen Pency. 





From the New-York Daily Advertiser. 


Some days since we mentioned a report 
that was circulatingin the newspapers, that 
Mr. Southey, a distinguished British poet, is 
engaged in writing a poem on the life and 
character of the celebrated Indian chief, 
King Philip, of Mount Hope, Rhode Island. 
At the time of writing and -publishing the re- 
marks which we made on that subject, we 
had no knowledge of the fact contained in 
the following communication fromthe learn- 
ed and highly respectable gentleman whose 
signature it bears. Although we have not 
seen the manuscript which he mertions, yet 
we are led, from-the uncommon reputation of 
the deceased author for genius and talents, 
to expect a work of no ordinary merit, and 
we are much gratified to find that this inter- 
esting subject has engaged his attention. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Daily Adverticer. 


Srn—In your paper of yesterday I 
observe a notice that Mr. Southey, 
the British Laureate is engaged in 
writing a poem on the history of King 
Philip, the celebrated Chief ef Mount 
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Hope ; andthe opinion you express 
of the probable failtre of his attempt 
appears to me well grounded.~ ‘That 
he will produce exquisite poetry, no 
one I presume will doubt ; and 
that he will construct an epic which 
will be read with delight in England, 
must be expected from the author of 
Roderick, but Il am inclined to think 
it impossible that he can satisfy the 
American public, unless he will take 
the trouble to visit this country. His 
delineations of our scenery as well as 
of the Indian character will to us want 
the charm of reality. The coloring 
may be fine, but there will be a defect 
in the keeping. I recollect having 
seen a French picture of the entrance 
of the British into Washington, in 
which a palm tree occupied a_con- 
spicuous position in the fore ground ; 
and it is very probable that an unlucky 
mistake of a similar nature will, to 
our eyes at least, associate with Mr. 
Southey’s work a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, which must partially eclipse the 
most radiant beauties. None there- 
fore but an American, or one who has 
resided for some time in America; 
one who has well studied the charac- 
ter of the Indians, and observed their 
modes of thought, action, and ex- 
pression; one who has become fa- 
miliar with the scenes which have 
been rendered famous by their deeds, 
one who has collected the traditions, 
which, like the spectres of their de- 
parted warriors, hover around their 
graves; can be competent to do justice 
to such a theme. 


** Know ye the Indian warrior race ?~ 
How their light form springs in lofty grace ; 
Like the pine that shoots on their mountain 

side, 

That will not bow its deathless pride ; 
Whose rugged litnbs of stubborn bone 
No flexuous power of art will own ! 
But bow to heaven's red bolt alone ! 
How their hue is deep as the western die 
That fades in autumn’s evening sky ; 
That lives forever on their brow 
In the suummer’s heat and the winter's snow ; 

ee ee ee 
How their glance is far as the eagle's flight, 
And fierce and true as the panther’s sigat ; 
How their souls are like the chrystal wave, 
Where the spirit dweils in his ncrthern cave ; 
Unruffled in its cavern’d bed, 
Calm lies its glittering surface spread ;— 
Its springs—its oulet unconfest, 
rhe pebble’s weight upon his breast 
Shall wake its echoing thunders ¢ eep, 
And when thzir muttering accents sleep, 
Its dark recesses bear them yet— 
And tel of deathless love or hate!” 


As such a subject belongs, | may 
almost say exclusively, to ourselves, 
and requires so much talent aud indus- 





try tobe treated of well; it will, 
[ doubt not, be interesting to the public 
to learn, that ** The Wars of Philip” 
were selected as (he subject of a met- 
rical tale, more than two years aguv, 
by a young poet of great promise, 
who is now, alas! nojmore—I allude 
to the late Rev, James W. East- 
burn. 

While he was preparing for holy or- 
ders, under the direction of Bishop 
Griswold, at Bristol, in Rhode Island, 
he was led by his proximity to the 
scene of Philip’s exploits, to select 
them as the subject of his muse ; and 
in conjunction with a friend, he begau 
and completed, during the years 1817, 
and 1818, the first draught of a poem 
entitled “ Yamoden: A tale of the 
wars of Philip.” 

The Hero is a fictitious character, 
whose adventures are interwoven witli 
the incidents derived from real histo- 
ry- The underplot contains the story 
of an exile of the independent per- 
suasion, who fought against the Royal 
party inthe civil wars in England— 
the elopement of his daughter with 
an Indian—the conversion of the hus- 
band by the wife—their adventures 
and death. The Indian incantations, 
w ar-songs, and council speeches, are 
introduced, and contrasted with the 
conduct and spirit of the white men, 
under the dominion of their stern 
enthusiasm. Mr. Eastburn freqnent- 
ly traversed all the scenes of the 
poem, and his descriptions were writ- 
ten on the spot, with the accurate ob- 
servation of a mind alive to the charms 
of nature, and with that glow of feel- 
ing which the admonitus locorum must 
produce in the soul of a poet. 

His removal to Virginia, and the ar- 
duous labours of his ministry, preven- 
ted his transcribing more than two 
cantos and a small portion of the 
third, which he began to correct a 
few weeks before his death. ‘The 
remainder of the poem, which ex- 
tends to six cantos, is yet to be trans- 
cribed. The notes were collected 
conjointly by himself and the friend 
who was associated with him in his 
labours, and the greater part of them 
are prepared for the press. 

As I have seen but a small portion 
of this poem, it would be improper 
to express an opinion as to its general 
merits. A short specimen of the ver- 
sification is given in the foregoing 
delineation of the Indian character ; 
which was selected more on account 
ofitsconnexion with my own thought 
than of its relative excellence, when 
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compared with the rest of the poem 
‘There are many other passages which 
appear to me to be far snperiour to 
the extract which Ihave given. The 
story of Nora, the daughter of the 
Independent, and the wife of Yamoy- 
den, 18 exquisitely pathetic: and were 
it not for the fear of occupying too 
large a portion of your columns, I 
should be tempted to copy the great- 
er part of the second canto. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Eastburn 
expressed a wish to dedicate this po- 
em, should it ever be published, to Mr. 
Southey, though he was of course 
entirely ignorant of the intention of 
the latter to write on the same sub- 
ject. 

lam Sir, very respectfuity, your 
most obedient servant, 

SAMUEL F. JARVIS. 

New-York, Thursday, May 18, 1820. 





GAMBLING IN PARIS. 


In no place of Europe is the bu- 
siness ofthe gaming table conducted 
with more regularity than at Paris 
‘The precise number ot licensed gam- 
bling-houses in that city, we are un- 
able to state. In the Palais Royal 
there are two, on a very large scale ; 
and, | am told four in other parts of 
the town. ‘These houses produce a 
very great revenue to the government; 
trom three to four millions of livres 
yearly. ‘They are open every day in 
the week, Sundays not excepted ; and 
as they are ail conducted nearly upon 
the same system, the description of 
ove wiil, in general, apply to the rest. 
‘The gaming house, situated in No. 9, 
in the Valais Royal, is a spacious suite 
of apartments, in which four large 
tables are placed, where different 
games of hazard are played, with cards, 
dice, and balis. Not less than six 
people are employed to watch at each 
table; but as the play commences. 
precisely at noon, and continues till 
the following morning, these men are. 
relieved at certain hours; so that the. 
whole is conducted in the most orderly 
manner. Gens d’armes are stationed 
at the entries; and every person going. 
in is obliged to surrender his hat and 
stick to the door keepers. On a 
moderate calculation, each gaming- 
house employs sixty people, all of 
whom receive handsome salaries: the 
expences of these must be very great ; 
and if toe it we add the extravagant 
high rent of the rooms, and take inte 
the account the tax to government, 
we shall. perhaps, be enabled to form 
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some idea of the enormous sums of 
money which are every year drawn 
from the public, and from strangers 
visiting Paris. 

The superior, as he is called, is a 
man of great authority here: he goes 
from one room to the other, to see 
that all is quiet; and he settles the 
accounts when the playing is over; 
in case of noise or tumult, the gens 
@armes, aud other persons, are bound 
to assist him. The concourse of peo- 
ple who flock to these sinks of iniquity 
is far beyond description. During the 
time I was at Paris, an amazing num- 
ber of foreign officers resorted thither 
to ruin themselves. I one day saw a 
military gentleman of considerable 
rank in the army, who, after 
losing a large sum of money, took 
three different decorations of honour, 
which were fastened to the button holes 
of his coat, and sold them for a trifle 
to a bystander. Having staked the 
whole of the money on a colour, and 
lost, he rushed out: of the room with 
every symptom of despair. | have 
known a commissary in the — 
army, who had during his whole life, 
supported the character of a man of 
integrity, in-one evening gamble away 
allthe money which was entrusted to 
his care; after which he went home 
and shot himself through the head. 

We hear daily of suicides. committed 
at Paris, by people who have entirely 
ruined their fortunes.and hepes by 
frequenting those places. The women, 
also are seen here, and often with 
more heat andepassion than the men. 
Some of the wretched victims of plea- 
sure are constant attendants ; 
have observed otheis of a different 
description, making their appearance 
at the table. One evening | saw a 
very handsome girl enter, about 
eighteen years of age Several very 
well dressed men, allured by the at- 
tractions of her person, and the ele- 
ganze of her attire, accosted her 
with proposals, but she rejected them 
with scorn. She took out a considera- 
ble sum of money, and began to play. 
In the course of afew hours she was 
stripped of all; her countenance be- 
came red, her eyes flashed fire, and 
the agitation of her mind was exces- 
sive : in short she looked more lik: 
a fury thana woman, = ‘This girl, who. 
on her first appearance, had refuses 
to absent herself with men, wh. 
would have remunerated her han 
somely, now looked ronud her wii! 
in anxious eye. She said some wor: 
toan old ill-looking fellow with « 
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greasy coat and dirty neck-cloih, and 
they instantly withdrew. They re- 
turned in about a quarter of an hour. 
She held in her hand a two franc piece, 
which the man had given. her, prob- 
ably from motives of benevolence : 
this she set on a certain number, but 
was again unfortunate. She looked 
desponding, and was on the point of 
bursting into tears. 

That nothing may be wanting to 
captivate the senses, and promote the 
complete destruction of the infatuae. 
ted madmen who resort to these pla- 
ces, there are two Jarge adjoining 
rooms on the same floor, with a band 
of music playing, which are frequent- 
ed by women of the town, who amuse 
themselves by dancing. On the ground 
floor, again, there is a spacious coffee 
room, where all kinds of luxuries may 
be had in great plenty; so that a per- 
son, who has for once been fortunate 
enough to win a little money, may 
get rid of itin another manner, with- 
out the trouble of going elsewhere. 


ELECTION WEEK 


Has been spent, in this town, much in the 
usual way—in organizing the State Govern- 
ment, in attending charity lectures, and in 
theatrical and other amusements. 

















MARRIED, 


In this town,—Capt. Samuel] N. Faller, to 
Mrs. Lydia W. Wise. 

Mr John Hill to Miss Harriet Pollaré, both 
of Augusta. 

Mr. Matthew Cotterill, of Nobleboro’, Me. 
to Mrs. Mary Burns. 

Mr. Green Shepherd to Miss Eliza B. 
Pearson. 

Mr. Andrew Gunnison to Miss Sarah Aun 
Blake. 

Mr. George B_ Forrest to Miss [Hannah 
Toit. 

Mr. Charles Cunningham to Miss Lucy 
Sutton. 

John Chipman Gray, Esq, to Miss Ehzabeth 
P. Gardner. 

Thomas Graves Cary, Esq. to Miss Mary 
Ann Cushing Perkins. 

Mr. James Hervey Dix, to Miss Sarah 
Homes Biesdill. 


ee 





DIED, 


In this town,—Mr. Henry Burbeck, aged 
26. 

\irs. Elizabeth Gates, 41. 

Mr. Philip R: Ridgway, 43. 

Mrs, Mary Trueman, 15. 

Mrs, Lucy Winship, 79. 

Miss Caroline Rhoda Huggeford. 

Mrs. Mery Welch, 59. 

Widow Mary Stutson, 86. 

Mrs. Naney Lincoln, 25. . 

ir. Henry Beckford, 26. 

Mrs. Mary Porter, 3.. 
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FOR THE LADIFS’ PORT FOLIO. 


THE DESULTORY CONTRISUTOR. 
NO. X. 
** 4nd what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 


A shade, thal follows weal’h or fame, 
But ‘eaves the wretch to weep 2?” 


Is friendship, then, like dreams of morn ? 
As false, as transient too? 

Far better ne’er to have been bora, 
Than live to find this true. 


No- friendship is of heavenly birth, 
Whate’er the poets say— 

Was sent to mortals, here on earth, 
Tosmooth life’s thorny way. 


It is no shade, it is no charm, 
Nor like the morning dew ; 

The grief-worn child it keeps from harm ; 
*Tis substance pure and true. 


Tis not allur’d by heaps of gold, 
Or titles great and vain ; 

*Tis always free, "tis never sold, 

i Nor mov’d by thoughts of gain. 


Not all the treasures of Peru 
With friendship can compare ; 

Nor are the gems of richest hue, 
So brilliant and so fair. 


Friendship and love are oft the same ; 
No lovely woman’s jest— 

Are found, unmov’d by wealth or fame, 
To warm the fair one’s breast. 


When kindred souls, in union blest, 
The sweets of friendship prove ; 
‘They live, they die, and sink to rest, 

Disturb’d by nought but love. 


When fortune frowns upon my lot, 
My sighs pure friendship hears ; 

Her radiant smiles illume my cot, 
And dissipate mv fears. 


Thy error, Goldsmith, is excus’d— 
For, O, thy fate was hard ; 

But then the truth is not refus’d, 
Tho’ ’gainst so sweet a bard. 


Then say not “ friendship’s but a name, 
Acharm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame ; 
But leaves the wretch to weep.” 


==> 


Gloomy oards, your censures end, 
Afriendly man will find a friend. 
Ladies’ Port Folio. 





The measure of the following com- 
munications proves them to be imita- 
tions of some of the new European 
schools, who have adopted new rules; 
but whether cf the school of Walter 
Scott, or of Lord Byron or what, we 
know not. , 

AN ACROSTICK. 
Morning of promise ! still to fancy dear, 
On whose bright dawning starts the opening 
year ; 
Roused from its slumber, up comes laughing 
spring, 
New robes the earth, and fledges every wing. 


O’er the far hill and thro’ the vocal grove, 
Full of young hope, now lads and lasses 
rove. 


Morn, morn of life! O like the morn of May, 

Art fresh and fragant, happy, bright and 
Say 

Years, years bring sadness, as they bring de- 
cay. Portland Gasztite. 


—=— 
PARODY AND ACROSTICR. 


May-morn let others sing, in fancy’s ear, 

On Britain’s iske—tis rather chilly here. 

Rous’d from its slumber spring comes not so 
soon— 

Nay, lingering lags—till near the frst of 
June. 


Our lads and Jasses must conclude to stay 
From roving, till Election—May’s last day. 


Just then the birds their sweetest songs will 
sing, 

Unclouded skies, will usher in the spring, 

Nature in beauteous blossoms will be gay, 

Emblem of youth’s bright hopes and their de 
cay. Ladies’? Port Folio. 


——_— — 


NO ACROSTICK. 


** April showers 
Bring May flowers—”’ 
So English poets say.— 
But, in this clime of ours, 
The said April showers 
Fallin the month of May. 
And henee it must follow, 
That our sons of Apollo 
Begin their sing-song too soon ; 
All their praises they convey 
To the rainy month of May, 
Vhich are due to the fair month of June, 
Ladies’ Port Folio. 


MORN OF THE LAST OF MAY. 


Now comes the very last of May, 
Massachusetys, Election day ; 








The rain falls fast, no face is gay, 
No warb‘ing birds are singing : 
A few cannons roar, a few muskets are fir’d, 
Whoever walks out is wet and bemir’d, 
And is glad to get home again, he’s so tir’d, 
Or to church, where a bei! is ringing. 
Yet still let us hope, on the last of May, 
Ihe clouds, before noon, will clear away, 
That our rulers may have a pleasant day, 
Warm’d and dri’d by the sun’s resplendent 
ray 4 
That the old may look on while the young 
ones play, 
And thus the minstrel] ends his lay. 
Ladies’ Port Folio. 
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TO LOVERS. 


As sparkle the waves ‘neath the noon-day sun, 

So quickly comes Love, so soon it is gone, 

And the maiden’s lost we think we have won, 
Ere the vow on her lip is cold, 

But let not this worry the lover’s breast, 

Nor rob one moment his bosom of rest, 

Nor his mind ever cause to be distrest 


For a maiden of such a mould. 


Ye lovers, who bow at a proud one’s shrine, 
Who call her goddess, and angel divine, 
Without believing a sentence or line, 

Which you put down in your letter. 
You are strangers to pure and artless love, 
And your paltry flattery doth but prove, 
That you think the mind, which you seek to 

move 
Unworthy any thing better. 


You are liars, you are fools to do this, 
For you must know, that every young miss 
Studies the glass, and with her own mind, is 

Far better acquainted than you. 
Then strive no more by such dull means as 

these ; 

The maiden’s heart you will never please, 
As she wil! confute you with utmost ease, 

By calling herself to view. 

J. Q. V. 





LINES, 
Written in a cotton box to a young woman, 


who had entered a servitude through the 
misfortunes of her family. 


An heart that’s honest, and of manners plain, 
‘ mind that’s steady, and to please thy aim, 
» faithful servant, and a cheerful friend ; 
\ mother’s comfort in a father’s end— 
say can my muse—say Can a pen more true, 
“ixplain the gifts of nature found in you? 
:y humble muse wil! «’er the truth explore, 
je s0——be happy —and you need no more. 





